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Dialects. The Levantine dialects of the European languages are 
deserving of attention. The Levantine-English or Levantine twang, 
about six years ago, was confined to about five hundred persons ; but 
the children of the many new comers get quickly affected by it. A 
child under ten years old will come under its influence in about three 
months. It consists of a twang, accentuations, and idioms, in reality 
based on the bad or Smyrno-Greek dialect. I may note, that I ob- 
served children lost it in about two months after arrival in England. 
The English in Ireland and America are commonly longer in acquir- 
ing the dialect ; and adult males resist better than adult females. 
The dialect of the neighbouring island of Mytlene, has been published, 
and I have ascertained from natives, that there is a distinct dialect in 
each village, which the people say cannot be understood by some of 
the neighbours. The number of dialects in that small island is by 
some reckoned at sixty. 

The gypsies here may be usefully investigated. On the dialect 
of the gypsies of Roumelia, Mr. Pospati of Constantinople has published 
a very valuable memoir, to which I contributed some notes, in the 
Levant Quarterly Revieio. 

Creolism. The effect of change of climate, so remarkable in the case 
of the English in North America and Australia, producing the physical 
effects known as Yankeeism, but which I have termed creolism, I have 
not noticed here. I have not observed that the children of European 
parentage on both sides, partake of any physical change in the nature 
of creolism ; but the field of observation is restricted, as the number 
of pure blood is very small. In American and Australian cases, I 
have known instances of the children of immigrants born in the 
country, being distinguished by Yankee features from the elder child- 
ren born in England. Some of the children of immigrants are not 
affected by creolism, but are wholly of English type. 

Such is the field for investigation, but the difficulties of compass- 
ing it are great. There is no public spirit, and no zeal. The whole 
number of scientific inquiries is small, and, like myself, closely en- 
gaged, and having no time to devote to systematic inquiry, A small 
academy we formed, under the name of the Academy of Anatolia, and 
of which I was the President, has dwindled since its first year ; the 
attempt to form a library has failed, after accumulating two thousand 
volumes ; and the efforts for museums have proved abortive. It is 
only by aid from without, from travellers or visitors, having time or 
means to bestow, that results will be gradually obtained. 

Thanks were voted to Dr. Hyde Clarke for this communication. 

The following communication from Mr. Baines was read by Mr. C. 
Carter Blake, which was accompanied by objects presented to the 
Museum illustrative of the matters referred to. 

On Certain Implements and Articles of Dress from South Africa. By 
T. Baines, Esq. 
I have much pleasure in presenting to you, as you were kind 
enough to tell me the Society would value it, a spear or arrow-head of 
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stone, one of several found by Mr. Bowker's family near a drift (or 
ford) on the Fish River in the eastern province of the Cape Colony. 

They were found (mingled I believe with fragments of pottery) 
thirteen feet below the surface of the soil, and are the first stone 
weapons known to have been found in Southern Africa. No one sus- 
pected the natives of having ever known the use of them, nor are 
there any traditions among the existing tribes that such were ever 
known to their ancestors. The Kafirs, Zulus, the various tribes of 
Bechuanas, the Damaras and the Ovampo all use iron spears or 
assegais, either for stabbing or as missiles ; and nearly all, more es- 
pecially the Ovampo (who for a long time supplied their less ingenious 
neighbours the Damaras) show considerable skill in smelting out the 
iron and forging them. 

The Hottentots and Bushmen, beside the assegai, use arrows, the 
heads of which are also sometimes of iron but more frequently of 
bone, either rounded or neatly barbed, and tipped with deadly poison ; 
sometimes obtained from herbs or bulbous roots, and sometimes from 
the entrails of a small grub, called 'kaa or ngwa ; but I know of no 
tradition of stone weapons among them, nor have I met in the early 
Dutch records with any mention of such implements. I would care- 
fully avoid expressing any premature opinion, but I cannot help think- 
ing — and in that I believe Mr. Layard and others coincide — that these 
weapons indicate the existence of tribes which, with their peculiar 
customs must have passed away long before Europeans became ac- 
quainted with this part of Africa. This specimen was given me by 
Edwin Layard, Esq., Curator of the Museum in Cape Town, who 
showed me several others, none of which admitted of any doubt that 
they were artificially formed as weapons of chase or warfare. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than refer to the extensive col- 
lections of the Society, to shew that these as well as others used in 
various countries could not be accidental fragments, but must have 
been the result of human labour skilfully applied to prodiice the 
desired form. Still, as I think it has been mentioned that the great 
number of fragments found in one spot militates against the idea that 
they could have been manufactured by a few rude savages, I will 
trespass so far upon your time as to describe what I have seen bearing 
upon the subject in North Australia, where stone spears and axes are 
still commonly used by the natives whose numbers scattered over the 
immense districts they occupy are so scanty that I do not think we 
ever saw more than twenty or thirty together at one time. 

In many places while ascending the Victoria River with the expe- 
dition commanded by Augustus Charles Gregory, Esq., in the years 
1855-6, we found fragments of almost any shape, so that they were 
but thin and sharp -edged. These seemed to have been used as knives for 
skinning or dividing such game as the natives were fortunate enough 
to kill ; and as we advanced, spear-heads which had been accidently 
dropped were more frequently picked up. I have no notes or speci- 
mens by me at present and write only from memory, but many of 
these seemed to be of rough jasper and other stones, and the best of 
them of flint or agate. 
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On one occasion, while exploring one of the tributary streams of the 
Victoria River, we came upon an open space between the cliffs, which 
jjerhaps for one or two hundred yards each way was more or less 
thickly strewn with fragments of various stones, and imperfectly- 
formed weapons. The mode of formation, as was evident from the 
materials strewed around, as well as from the explanation given by 
Mr. Gregory, was this. The native having chosen a pebble of agate, 
flint, or other suitable stone, perhaps as large as an ostrich egg, sits 
down before a larger block on which he strikes it so as to detach from 
the end a piece, leaving a flattened base for his subsequent operations. 
Then, holding the pebble with its base downwards, he again strikes so 
as to split off a piece as thin and broad as possible, tapering upward 
in an oval or leaf-like form, and sharp and thin at the edges. His 
next object is to strike off another piece nearly similar, so close as to 
leave a projecting angle on the stone, as sharp, straight, and perpen- 
dicular as possible. Then again taking the pebble carefully in his 
hand he aims the decisive blow, which if he is successful splits off 
another piece with the angle running straight up its centre as a mid- 
rib, and the two edges sharp, clear, and equal sjsreading slightly from 
the base, and again narrowing till they meet the mid rib in a keen 
and taper point. If he has done this well he possesses a perfect 
weapon, but at least three chips must have been formed in making it, 
and it seemed highly probable, from the number of imperfect heads 
that lay about, that the failures far outnumbered the successful 
results. 

In the making of tomahawks or axes, in which a darker green 
stone is generally used, great numbers of failures must ensue, and in 
these another operation seemed necessary, for we saw upon the rocks 
several places where they had been ground, with a great exj^enditure 
of labour, to a smooth round edge. 

Their cooking places, consisting of small holes in the ground, indi- 
cated by the bones that lay around — fish, water tortoise, and in one 
instance a small alligator, had been made to boil by the immersion of 
heated stones in the water, did not indicate a great number of natives 
nor a lengthened sojourn, while the fragments of stone lay very thickly 
over considerable portions of the space. 

Malay Wooden Sandal, Gape Town. — The word Malay, though ori- 
ginally applied to the slaves brought by the Dutch from Batavia and 
their other possessions in the East Indies, has now ceased to imply 
any distinctive nationality, but is applied to all persons of whatever 
country who have joined them and embraced the Mohammedan reli- 
gion. Their priests, many of whom have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, wear the turban and long flowing robes, but the chief dis- 
tinction in the dress of the rest of the community is that the men 
have their heads shaved and wear a handkerchief of the Malay jjat- 
tern — a red crossed with stripes of yellow and other colours — bound 
tightly round the head, and over this a large conical hat of straw, 
nearly similar to those now in use in the Indian Islands ; the women, 
on the contrary, seldom wear any head-dress, but their own black 
hair, glossy with cocoanut oil, and gathered behind round an arrow of 
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whatever metal the wearer can afford. Sometimes European shoes 
are worn, and sometimes wooden sandals like the specimen. The pro- 
jecting knob in front is grasped between the great toe and the next, 
and the sandal is easily drop2^ed from the foot when the wearer enters 
a house, or taken up again on going out. 

Damara Sandal. — The Damaras, an interesting race, rather more 
allied to the Negro than the Kafir, are supposed to have emigrated 
from the Zambesi below the Victoria Falls to the west coast, somewhat 
less than a century ago. They were very rich in cattle and fought 
desperately with many of the tribes in their way, until the Namaqua 
Hottentots, unable to stand before them, sought the assistance of 
Jonker Africaner, son of the Christian Africaner mentioned by Moffat, 
who with his tribe had fled from the colony some years before. 
Jonker's people possessing horses and firearms, not only repelled the 
stream of Damara emigration, but settled themselves in the country, 
and for many years plundered the Damaras of their cattle and com- 
mitted many acts of barbarity, in which they were assisted by a 
Damara chief who had joined them against his own country people. 
At the time of my residence in the country from 1861 to 1864, the 
Damaras rebelled against their oppressors, and assisted by Mr. C J. 
Andersson, Mr. R Green, and some Englishmen, whose sympathy was 
naturally on the side of liberty, were carrying on a warfare, in which 
they have been so far successful as to have been the victors in three 
engagements, and will probably, if they continue so, become one of 
the most powerful tribes of South West Africa. The Khenish Society 
has an extensive mission there, the numerous stations of which are 
under the superintendence of the Rev. C. H. Halm, a man whose 
energetic character and long acquaintance with the native character 
render him eminently fitted for the service of consolidating the 
hitherto scattered power of such a people, and it is to be hoped he 
may be able to reclaim them from the barbarous habits in which they 
are as capable of indulging as their former oppressors. The dress of 
the Damaras is almost entirely composed of skins either of the ox or 
goat — that of the men consists of a belt composed of sixty or eighty 
fathoms of leather thong worn like a coil of small rope round the hips, 
with a soft skin passing between the legs and tucked into the belt 
before and behind ; their woolly hair is pulled out into strands three 
inches or so in length, matted with red clay, parted in the middle, 
and worn hanging down on either side, with a cockle-shell as an orna- 
ment where the hair parts above the forehead ; their ornaments are 
generally rings, either of iron or copper, worn on the arms and ancles, 
and their weapons, the broad-bladed spear and bow and arrows, con- 
siderably larger than those used by the Bushmen. The women wear 
a peculiar cap or helmet made of stout ox hide, with three ears of the 
same, one on each side and one behind ; a curtain of soft skin is 
attached to the front, but is almost always rolled up over the fore- 
head with the ends hanging down on either side. From the after 
part depends a broad fall, composed of short tubes of iron strung on 
leather thongs reaching to the waist, and terminated by a short 
fringe. The younger women are not privileged to wear this, it being 
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the exclusive right of those who are married, and no offence against 
Damara etiquette can be compared with that of being seen without 
the bonnet. The younger girls wear a fringe of leather thongs, more 
or less scanty, according to the size of the skin it happens to be com- 
posed of, and as they grow older a kilt or short skirt of the same mate- 
rial is added, and if they can afford it a belt composed of pieces of ostrich 
egg-shell carefully rounded to about the size of a shirt button, and 
strung upon thongs of leather ; row after row is added, and the belt 
increases in breadth till I have seen it reaching from below the waist 
nearly half way down the thigh ; in this case it is very valuable, and 
serves as a medium of exchange to the owner, who at times will cut 
off portions and barter them for whatever she wishes to purchase. 
Rings of iron are their general ornaments, but formerly they were 
accustomed to wear them of copper nearly an inch thick, and weigh- 
ing several pounds each, but these are now seldom seen, and indeed 
were frequently a temptation to plunderers, who did not hesitate to 
cut off the hands and feet of the unfortunate wearers to obtain pos- 
session of the ornaments. The mantle is made of softened ox-skin 
with the hair on, and frequently with a long strip pendent from the 
shoulder, ornamented with iron beads in various patterns ; anklets or 
gaiters are made of iron beads strung on thin leather thongs, and the 
sandals, both of men and women, are made of untanned hide, softened 
by beating or rubbing ; they are pointed before and behind, and are 
generally nearly two inches longer than the foot each way. The 
sandal before the Society is one of a pair made for me by a man who 
thought I wanted to wear them myself, and could not understand 
that I wished them strictly as a specimen of the native dress, it is 
therefore much smaller than usual. Some of the native sandals being 
nearly eighteen inches long, with the points projecting at least two 
inches beyond the toe and heel, the first thong comes up between the 
great toe and the next, joining another which forms a loop passing 
round the heel, and confined about the middle by another thong pass- 
ing through the sandal and coming up on either side of the foot. 
The sole is of eland's skin and the thongs of koodoo, which is also 
extensively used among the colonists for vel schoens, lashes of waggon 
whips, and other purposes. 

Bechuana Sandal, and Cheeka or man's dress, from the Bataoana (or 
little lions) at Lake N garni. — The Bechuanas differ in custom and 
dress from the Damaras, being rather more assimilated to the Kafir 
than to the Negro, many of their words bearing great resemblance to 
the Kafir language. Their hair is short and crisp, and is worn close 
to the head, ornamented sometimes with the round tufts of black 
ostrich feathers. The only article of dress absolutely essential is the 
cheeka or loin skin. A belt of any kind is tied round the hips, 
and the cheeka — a three-cornered piece of goat or antelope skin care- 
fully softened, is put on by tucking two of the corners into the belt on 
either side the hips, then passing the third between the legs, bringing 
it up and tucking it into the belt behind. This is worn also by the 
Bushmen, who sometimes, in bringing up the after end, neglect to 
hitch it in the belt, and let it retain its place by mere muscular 
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action, in which case it looks exactly like a tail, and probably might 
have given rise to some of the reports of tailed men that have been 
seen in Africa. 

The arms of the Bechuanas are the assegai or light spear, of which 
they usually cany three, the battle-axe, and shield of ox-hide, but 
many of them now abandon these for the musket. Their ornaments 
are more generally of beads or brass rings purchased from traders ; 
they cultivate large fields of corn upon the bank of the lakes and 
livers, and possess numerous herds of a peculiarly long-homed breed 
of cattle; they are not canoe men, but the tribe living at Lake Ngami 
have conquered the Makobas of the country, and compel them to per- 
form what service they require on the water. The sandal is of the 
hide of the blaawe wildebeeste or brindled gnoo, and the thongs of 
koodoo ; it is roughly cut to the shape of the foot, and is similar in 
form to that worn by the Bushmen. The cheeka is of goat-skin. 

The piece of giraffe-skin is such as is usually rjrepared by the colo- 
nial white or coloured hunters for soles of vel schoens. I have seen it 
so thick that one hunter was cutting out of the piece a pair of soles 
with heels almost as deep as those of a fashionable boot. 

Bushman's fire stick and sucking reed. — Fire is obtained by the 
Bushmen from two small sticks of light and not very hard wood ; a 
notch is cut in one which is laid down on one of their sandals, and 
firmly held there between the feet ; the pointed end of the other is 
then placed in the notch and whirled round between the hands with a 
downward pressure until they gradually reach the lower part of the 
stick, another man is then ready to place his hands at the top and 
continue the motion, until he is in turn relieved by the first ; in less 
than a minute small wood dust is collected, the notch becomes charred, 
and in little more than a minute the dust is ignited. Dry grass 
rubbed small is then carefully applied, and the fire collected in it soon 
fanned into a flame. The power of striking a spark at once from a 
flint and steel appears to them marvellous, although within the reach of 
human skill, and a Dutch tinder-box is therefore coveted as a most 
desirable possession ; but that of drawing fire from the sun by a 
burning-glass, or obtaining it by rubbing a lucifer match, seems at 
present to be regarded as some peculiar privilege of the white man 
which is not intended for them. The sucking reed is used in places 
where the sand is moist, but not sufficiently so to allow water to cob 
lect for drinking purposes. The end is enveloped in a wisp of grass, 
a hole is scraped in the wet sand, which is then again heaped round 
it, and whatever moisture filters through is thus made available for 
drinking purposes. It is also used when from the position of the 
water it may be inconvenient to drink in the usual manner. 

The cap of plaited palm leaf is from the other side of the continent, 
being such as is usually made by the natives in the Portuguese pos- 
sessions near the mouth of the Zambesi, and worn by the white and 
half-caste inhabitants, it is not therefore to be regarded as a specimen 
of strictly native manufacture, but as that of those who are living in 
serfdom or a mild form of slavery under the Portuguese, and many of 
whom have been instructed to work as goldsmiths, boat-builders, and. 
at various other trades, 
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The President proposed that the thanks of the Society be given to 
Mr. Baines for his communication and for the interesting specimens 
he had presented to their Museum. He had promised to attend at an 
early meeting of the Society and to exhibit a collection of sketches 
taken during his travels in Africa. 

Dr. Seemann observed that the fire-sticks exhibited were similar to 
those used by savages in other parts of the world. They consisted of 
a soft piece of wood and a piece of hard wood, and the heat produced 
by rubbing them together ignited the powder rubbed from the soft 
wood, which was then blown into a flame. It appeared from Mr. 
Barnes's communication, that in Africa two men were required to pro- 
duce fire in that manner, but among the Esquimaux one man ob- 
tained fire by that means. It required great dexterity to do it and 
he had never succeeded, but Mr. Pritchard had. 

Major Owen remarked that the wooden sandal exhibited had appa- 
rently come from India. Sandals of that kind were very common at 
Calcutta. 

The President said a letter had been received from Mr. George 
M'Henry, a Fellow of the Society, and a Member of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, correcting a misrepresentation in the Queen's 
Speech on the opening of Parliament that day. As the letter had 
only been received that evening it could not be submitted to the 
Council in the usual manner, and as it would be somewhat irregular, 
therefore, to read it, he submitted the question to the meeting. 

The question whether the letter should be read was put to the 
meeting and was carried. 

Mr. Beavan then read the letter as follows : — 

" Paddington, Feb. 6, 1866. 

" Sib, — The truths of history and the facts of science oftentimes 
bear so close a relationship that I, as a Member of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and a Fellow of the Anthropological Society 
of London, cannot refrain from criticising to you some remarks made 
in the Koyal Speech to-day. Her Majesty is reputed to have said, in 
the paragraph referring to the United States, that ' The abolition of 
slavery is an event calling forth the cordial sympathies and congratu- 
lations of this country, which has always been foremost in showing its 
abhorrence of an iiistitution rejmgnant to every feeling of justice and 
humanity.' Not being an Englishman I have nothing whatever to 
do with the ' cordial sympathies and congratulations of this country' 
in the matter of emancipation, nor do I desire that my native state, 
Pennsylvania, should have any credit for abolishing slavery after 
that ' institution', as the Queen is graciously pleased to call it, be- 
came unprofitable ; but certain it is, that under the influence of the 
Quakers, Pennsylvania was not only the ' foremost' state to agitate 
freedom for the Negro, but she likewise was ' foremost' in prohibiting 
the ' institution' to exist within her borders. Her legislature, in 1 780, 
during the revolutionary war, when the consent of the Crown was 
not required, and when it would have been refused had it been needed, 
passed the following enactment :— 



